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of torture to it", as a surgical operation does it "by severing the
diseased portion from the body" (p. 312). The current view of
ahimsa, Gandhiji charged, "has drugged our conscience . . . ;
it has made us forget that there may be far more him* in the
slow torture of men and animals, the starvation and exploitation
to which they are subjected out of selfish greed, the wanton humi-
liation and oppression of the weak and the killing of their self-
respect that we witness all around us today, than in mere bene-
volent taking of life" (p. 312).
But whereas Gandhiji felt certain about the ethics of mercy-
killing, he found the problem of providing an efficacious but non-
violent remedy for the growing menace of monkeys in the Ashram
orchard and fields more intractable. While he admitted that "any
act of injury done from self-interest whether amounting to killing
or not is doubtless himsa", he recognized the inescapable necessity of
a certain measure of himsa as long as one lived in the flesh. Society
has a standard as to the exact nature and the extent of permissible
himsa> but "every seeker after truth has to adjust and vary the
standard according to his individual need and to make a ceaseless
endeavour to reduce the circle of himsa" (p, 314), To the argu-
ment that a votary of ahimsa should try to avoid direct himsa
at any rate, even such as is involved in agriculture, Gandhiji
replied with unanswerable logic: "The very idea that millions of
the sons of the soil should remain steeped in himsa in order that
a handful of men who live on the toil of these people might be
able to practise ahimsa seems to me to be unworthy of and incon- J
sistent with the supreme duty of ahimsa." The virtue of a dharma,
he added, is "that it is universal, that its practice is not the
monopoly of the few, but must be the privilege of all" (pp. 385-6).
And because he believed that the scope of Truth and ahimsu was
world-wide, he found "an ineffable joy" in dedicating his life "to
researches in truth and ahimsa" and invited others to make similar
experiments (p, 386),
These views were not likely to be easily appreciated by the
orthodox, some of whom were distressed by them all the more
because they genuinely revered Gandhiji as an embodiment of
perfect ahimsa. He was glad that his views regarding the calf and
the monkeys had shattered their illusion, "Truth to me is infinite-
ly dearer than the 'mahatmaship' which is purely a burden", he
declared. "All I claim for myself is that I am ceaselessly trying
to understand the implications of great ideals like ahimsa and to
practise them in thought, word and deed" (p, 409)*
In a speech on the birth anniversary of Tolstoy (10-9-1928),